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land as Napoleon's catspaw. Among the many
motives that may well have animated the Palmer-
ston Government in its waiting policy, a distrust
of Napoleon deserves to be considered.
It is scarcely rash, however, to find the chief
motive in home politics. The impetuous Glad-
stone at Newcastle lost his head and spoke too
soon. The most serious effect of his premature
Utterance was the prompt reaction of the "North-
ern party" in the Cabinet and in the country.
Whatever Palinerston's secret desires were, he
was not prepared to take the high hand, and he
therefore permitted other members of the Cabinet
to state in public that Gladstone had been mis-
understood. In an interview with Adams, Lord
Russell, "whilst endeavoring to excuse Mr.
Gladstone,5' assured him that "the policy of the
Government was to adhere to a strict neutrality
and leave the struggle to settle itself." In the last
analysis, the Northern party in England was gain-
ing ground. The news from America, possibly,
and Gladstone's rashness, certainly, roused it to
increased activity. Palmerston, whose tenure of
power was none too secure, dared not risk a break
that might carry the disaffected into the ranks of
the Opposition.